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Bu XxXT P xr f '- *• «- 

It agrees in flower and fruit with the plantain • k„* 1 

are deeply cut in „„ the edge, , whe,e»T faVe, rf he Tf 
ta.n arc either entire, or but (lightly indented. The foed P are 
four; i. Garden buck shorn plantain, or hartfhorn, &, The 
firft fpecics, though entitled a garden plant vet is f n ,.l A u " 

on moll commons, and barren heaths • where , f nd ' vdd U P‘ 
net, of the M i, appears to l 

kind, as being little more than a fourth part fo large T\Z 
fpec.es was formerly cultivated in gardens as a faladle'rb hut 
at prefent, is little regarded, and wholly difufed. Milhr 

B rb4y c 3 Ww> Lat - ^ - bc ^ ^ 

It luth a lunnel-lhaped flower, confiding of one leaf divided 
toward the top into four or five fegments; out of ^ flower- 
cup rifes the pouital, which becomes a foft roundifh berrv 
very full ofju.ee, inclofing four hard feeds. The fpecies are’ 
Common purging buckthorn. a. Lef.er purging biJthorn ? 

The i° r <l’ f!u ° nS fpines ’ and 3 ^ite bark of Montpelier 
T he hdl of thefe trees ,s very common in hedges ; the be rr£ 

wl,Trb IChar f Ufed : nmcd,cine ’ particularly for making a fvrup 
which wao formerly in great ufe ; though, of late, other forts of 

whX fubdir Clt r h d r - bC >” m ‘^ ed W ' th th ° feof tbe buckthorn, or 
lly fubdituted in toeir place ; which mixture hath fpoiled 

rios m P, K ani i ft end " re ^ o k6 efteemcd - The buckthorn ber- 
rics may be didingmffed whether they are right or not, by 

openmg them, and obferv.ng the number of feeds in each; for 

]^Enl V nd C0 T 0 k nIy k f r Ur ; The feCOnd fort is let common 
■in Enjand. Both thefe forts may be propagated, by laying 

^c |r ten< jer branches in autumn. The fird fort will grow 
to the height of eighteen or twenty feet ; the fccond fort fel- 
dom nfes above eight feet high. They may alfo be propagated 

Bu'ckwheat. „.f [buMtz, Germ. fag opyrum^t.f ller ' 
l he flowers grow in a fpike, or branched from the wings of 
the leaves ; the cup of the flower is divided into five parts, “and 
refembles the petals of a flower ; the feeds are black, and three 
cornered. The fpec.es are, r. Common upright buckwheat. 
2. Common creeping buckwheat. The fird is cultivated in 
England, and is a great improvement to dry barren lands. The 
fecond ffmw? wild nrJ ■ i*.; i ...... 


fecond grows wild, and is feldom cultivated. 


Miller. 


Puco LicK. Mj. [Sc^ovcu, from a cowherd.] Padoral. 

B L D. n.f. [ bouton , Fr. ] The fird (hoot of a plant ; a gem. 

Be as thou wad wont to be ; 

See as thou wad wont to fee : 

IDian s bud o’er Cupid’s flower 

Hath fuch force and blclTed power. Shake/p. Midf. N. Dr. 

Writers fay, as the mod forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow. 

Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn’d to folly, blading in the bud , 

Loiing his verdure even in the prime. Shakefp. T. G. ofVer. 

When you the flow’rs for Chloe twine, v 
Why do you to her garland join, ( 

The meanefl bud that falls from mine ? j Prior. 

Infects wound the tender buds, with a long hollow trunk, and 
depofit an egg in the hole, with a (harp corroding liquour, that 
caufeth a fwelling in the leaf, and clofeth the orifice. Bentley. 
To Bud. v. n. [from the noun.] 
i. To put forth young (hoots, or gems. 

Bud forth as a rofe growing by the brook of the field. 

Ecclus, xxxix. 73. 

There the fruit, that was to be gathered from fuch a con- 
flux, quickly budded out. Clarendon , b. ii. 

Heav’n gave him all at once, then fnatch’d away, 

Ere mortals all his beauties could furvey ; ( 

Jud like the flow’r that buds and withers in a day. ) Dryd. 

T ho’ lab’ring yokes on their own necks they fear’d, 

And felt for budding horns on their lmooth foreheads rear’d. 

Dryden's Silenus. 

i. To be in the bloom, or growing. 

Young budding virgin, fair and frefh and fweet, 

Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shake/p. 

T o Bud. v. a. 1 o inoculate ; to grad by inlcrting a bud into 
the rind of another tree. 

Of apricocks, the larged mafeuline is much improved by 
budding upon a peach dock. Temple. 

To BUDGE, v. n. [ bouger , Fr.J To dir ; to move off the 
place : a low word. 

All your prifoners 

In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 

They cannot budge till your releafe. Shake/p. Tempefl. 

The moufe ne’er (hun’d the cat, as they did budge 
From ralcals worfe than they. Shake/p. Coriolanus. 

I thought th’ hadd fcorn’d to budge 
For fear. Hudibras , cant. ii. 

Bl’DCE. adj. [of uncertain etymology.] Surly; diff; formal. 

O fooliihnefs of men 1 that lend their ears 
To thofe budge doctors of the doicks. Milton. 

Budge, n.f. 'I he drefled (kin or fur of lambs. Di£l. 

Bu'dger. n.f. [from the verb.] One that moves or dirs from 
his place. 


B U F 

Let the frPt budger die the other’s (lave, 
f And the gods doom him after eu n i r o . 

Budget. n.J. [bogette, Fr.J Shakefp. Coriol Wtu 

1. A bag, fuch as may be eafily carried 
If tinkers may have leave to live. 

And bear the fowlkin budget ; 

Then my account I well may give. 

Sir Robert Cliffo Jin' whofe bofom or b'f P ' 1V ‘* Ur ' sTa '-'. 
km’s fecrets were laid up, was come into England 
fdis budget with corruptions cramm’d ° ’ 

i he contributions of the damn’d. 

2. it is ufed for a dore, or dock. Swift. 

It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat wk 

’■ for ° f 

A ropy chain of rheums, a vifage rough, 

Deform d unfeatur’d, and a skin of buff. Dryden's % , , 

2. The (kins of elks and oxen dreffed in oif and p^fe 
the fame manner as that of the buffalo. P 1 “ fter 

3 ' eX'pXe r made 0f ,hicl lca,ber > f ° *« a ««, 

A fiend, a fury, pitilefs and rough, 

T K < V T ' v ° If ’ na y w orfe, a fellow all in buff c, , , 

Towk ' : tat 

To have buff \ d out the blood 

n . Become th’ unworthy browfe 

buffaloes , fait goats, and hungry cows. Dryden’s Viroil 

l F eZ: A b?ow with the fid; a box^n” 

a diff if^ dlV ! de m yfel /l and S° t0 for moving fuch 

A manffT? m ^ honourabIe ^ion. Shake/p. 
A man that fortune s buffets and rewards 

r ^ CqUa * th2nks ’ Shakcfp. Hamlet. 

Go, baffl d coward, led I run upon thee, 

And with one buffet lay thy flruclure low. Milton's Agonill. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, J 

His buckler beats; the fon of Neptune, (hinn’d 
VV .th thefe repeated buffets , quits the ground. Dryden 

d? T ' "'J Fr -J * ti " J «f ™pbo«rd| o, [£ of 

tbdvcs, where plate is Pet out to thew. hi a room of entertain- 
ment. 

I he rich buffet well-colour’d ferpents grace, 

And gaping T riton’s fpew to wadi your face. Pote 

IoLuFFET. t;.;/. [from die noun.] To drike with the hand 1 
to box ; to beat. 

\V by, woman, your hufband is in his old Junes again ; he fo 
buffets himfclfcn the forehead, crying, peer out, peer out ! that 
any madnefs I ever yet beheld, feemed but tamenefs. Shakefp 
Our ears are cudgell’d ; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fid of France. Shakefp. K. John. 

The torrent roar’d, and we did buffet it 
With ludy finews ; throwing it afide. Shakefp. Jul. Cafar. 

Indantly I plung’d into the fea, 

And, buffeting the billows to her refeue, 

Redeem’d her life with half the lofs of mine. Otway. 

I o Bu feet. v. n. To play a boxing-match. 

If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on like a butcher. 

„ . Shakefp. Henry V. 

BuffeteR. n.f [from buffet.'] A boxer ; one that buffets. 

Lu FFLE. n. f. [ beuffle , I r.J The fame with buffalo ; a wild ox. 

I o Bu'ffle. v. n. [from the noun.] To puzzle; to be at a 
lofs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, buffings well- 
meaning mortal, Pidorides, who lies equally under the con- 
tempt of both parties. Swift. 

Bu ffle he ad ed. adj. [from buffle and head.] A man with a 
large head, like a buffalo ; dull; duoid ; foolift. 

BUFFOON, n.f. [buffo, i, Fr.J 

1. A man whofe profeflion is to make fport, by low jeds and an- 
tick podures; a jackpudding. 

No prince would think himfelf greatly honoured, to have his 
proclamation canvaffed on a publick dage, and become the fport 
of buffoons. Watts. 

2. A man that pra£tifes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and buffoons , to be infolent to thofe 
that will bear it, and flavifh to others. L’Ejlrange. 

The bold buffoon , whene’er they trade the green. 

Their motion mimicks, but with ged obfeene. Ga,lh. 

Buffo'onery. n.f [from buffoon.] 

1. The practice or art of a budoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and cfcapes not the 
opinion of brutality ; learning becomes pedantry, and w \t buf- 
foonery. Lock on Education. 

2. Low jeds; ridiculous pranks ; (currile mirth. Dryden places 
the accent, improperly, on the fird fyllable. 

Where publick miniders encourage buffoonery , it is no won- 

a det 
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der if buffoons fet up for publick nliniders. L’EJlrange. 

And whild it lads, let buffoonery fucceed, 

To make us laugh ; for never was more need. Dryden. 
BUG. n.f A (linking infedt bred in old houfhold duff. In the 
following paffage, wings are erroneoufly aferibed to it. 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 

This painted child of dirt, which dinks and dings. Pope. 
Bug. I n. f [It is derived by fome from big, by others from 
Bu'gbear. I pug ; bug , in Welch, lias the fame meaning.] A 
frightful object; a walking fpedre, imagined to be feen; ge- 
nerally now ufed for a falfe terrourto frighten babes. 

Each trembling leaf and whilliing wind they hear, 

As ghadly bug their hair on end does rear. 

Yet both do itrive their fearfulriefs to feign. Fairy Q l. i‘ 
Sir, fpare your threats ; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I feek. Shakefp. 
Had not dept to-night? would he not, naughty man, Jet it 
deep ? a bugbear take him. Shakefp. Troilies and Crcfftda. 

We have a horrour for uncouth monders ; but, uponcultom 
and experience, all thele bugs grow familiar and eafy to us. 

L’ Ejlrange. 

Such bugbear thoughts, once got into the tender minds of 
-children, Jink deep, fo as not eafily, if ever, to be got out 
again. ' Locke. 

To the world, no bugbear is fo great, 

As want of figure, and a fmall edate. Pope. 

Bu'gginess. n. f. [from buggy.] Being infecled with bugs. 
Buggy, adj. [from bug.] Abounding with bugs. 

Bu ole. i n.f. [from bujen, Sax. to bend, Skinner ; from 

Bu glehor.v. ) buca/a , Lat. a heifer, Junius ; from bugle, the 
bonafus. Lye.] A hunting horn. 

Then took that fquire an horny bugle fmall. 

Which hung adown his fide in twided gold. 

And t.iflels gay. Fairy Sjiiccn, b. i. c.v'iii. Jlarm. 3. 

That I will have a recheate winded in my forehead, or hang 
my bugle in an inviJibie baldrick, ail women (hall pardon me. 

Shakefp. Miech ado about Nothing. 
He gave his highborn a blad, 

That through the woodland echo’d far and wide. Tickell, 
Bu gle. n. f. A (hining bead of black glafs. 

Bugle bracelets, necklace amber, 

Perfume for a lady’s chamber. Shakefp. Winter’s Tale. 

1 is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 

, ° ur vu ^ e e >'eballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
t That can entame my fpirits to your worihip. Shakefp. 

Bu gle. n.J. [from bugula, Lat.] A plant. ^ 

It hath a flower confifling of one leaf, divided into three 
parts ; out of the flower-cup arifes the pointal, fixed like a 
nan, attended by four embryos which become fo many ob- 
ong feeas, fliut up in a husk; the flowers are placed in whorlcs 
round the dalk. The fpecies are, 1. Common bugle. 2. The 
greeted bugle of the Alps. 3. Hairy eadern bugle, with an in- 
verted blue lower, potted with white. 4. Eadern bugle , with a 
purphlh violet coloured flower, tfc. The fird and ffcond forts 
grow wild in mold woods and meadows, and continue in 
flower from May- to September. The bugle is greatly edeemed 
a vulnerary herb, and is ufed both externally and internally 

^fog^lK 7 /P ’ Pr ° PaSatC greatIy b - V dle ‘ r 
Bugle, n.f A fort of wild ox. Philips’s World of wjrds 

h % ffr ° m bu S lo (f um , Lat.] The herb ox-tongue. 

To BUILD t, *. preter. I built, I have built, [bilden, Dutdff^ 
When ufurers tell their gold in the fieldf ^ § 6 ‘ 

coloffuTupo b n' 'putt, fog ft 

To build, to plant, whatever ySu intend ’ 98 * 

. rZ: 7* or the arch to bend ’ p * 

T j^ a / V *“g k °n a Dpport or foundation. 

Love built on beauty, fo on as beauty, dies- 
Choofo th,s face, chang’d by no deformities. * n 

I would endeavour to deftrov fhnfr. * l Donne. 


eth upon it. 
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lofs of their expedlations. Dryden's Fables, Dedications 

This is certainly a much furer way, than to build on the in- 
terpretations of an authour, who does not confide-r how- the an- 
cients ufed to think. Addifon on ancient Medals* 

Bui'lder. n.f. [from build.] He that builds ; an architect. 
But fore-accounting oft makes builders mifs ; 

They found, they felt, they had no leafe of blifs. Sidney. 
W hen they, which had feen the beauty of the fird temple 
built by Solomon, beheld how for it excelled the fecond, which 
had not builders of like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. 

Hooker , b. v. § 1 4 . 

Mark’d out for fuch an ufe, as if ’twere meant 
T’ invite the builder, and his choice prevent. Denham. 

Her wings with lengthen’d honour let her (pread, 

And, by her greatnefs, (hew her builder's fame. Prior. 
Bui'lding. n.f. [from build.] Afabrick; an edifice. 

I hy fumptuous buddings , and thy wife’s attire. 

Have cod a mafs of publick treafury. Shakefp. Henry VI. 

View not this fpire by meafuregiv’n 
To buildings rais’d by common hands : 

That fabrick rifes high as heav’n, 

Whofe bafis on devotion dands. Prior. 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which I faw at 
Rome, I could not but take particular notice of fuch as relate 
to any of the buildings or datues that are dill extant. Addifon. 
Buili. n -f [from build.] The form; thedruidure. 

As is the built, fo different is the fight ; 

Their mounting (hot is on our fails defign’d; 

Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light. 

And through the yielding planks a paffage (md. Dryden 
1 here is hardly any country, which 1m fo little (hipping as 

thhbm'lt tbC rCafon muft be ’ the Darcity of timber proper for 

BUUi.Zf [bu/bus, Lat.] A round body, or root. 

J ake up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, if you will 
remove them. v , J 

r r r , lively n s Kalend. 

II we confider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the exteriour 
membrane, or coat thereof, is made thick, tough, or Jlron.r, 
that it is a very hard matter to make a rupture in it. Ray 

Bu'lbous OU y : a ff [buI Z' U! f Lat - J Thc fame with bulbous. D. 

bill! [fr ° m } Containing bulbs; confiding of 

There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, and hirfute 

the air and^un' 3 ^ ^ “ thefa ®S"» t,lc fa P hafte "eth mod to 
the a r and fun. 5 Wr Nat. Hi/lory, 6 1 6 • 

toots UP y ° Ur trapS f0r VCrmin ’ Cfpecially ^ff^our bulbous 

to Xake 6 dTST tt? fte h th ? • are f o eUed OUt ’ B^rbulZusrt Z', 
to make the bottle, bend inward, or come again clofe to the 

I lie beginning of the internal jugulars hfv7 Thdbc^ Cavity! 

To Bulge v » TTf -.ir-ie « • • n Eay on the Creation: 

SSSrT 

1. I’o take in water; to founder. 

Th^n / /_> j r,,r ' ce round the (hip was tod, 

Mgts from its bSSm or foi^at^n’ "rj" “k 7 * imbcr tbat 
ovet the foundation. S’ RL™ batt ". »r hang 

«•/ from X 

An enormous appetite, attended wirh r ’ d hun g er -J 
the extremities. ^ WIth fa,ntln g> and coldnefs of 


the extremities. 


Fin. 


«P»n 
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tion, and more ferviceable ’ p f n,mhJ c mo* 

The Spaniards and Portugucfe have fhiZ S ^ arw ‘! h S P« ir! - 

255 ?" n "' du,,t tbe raa » » f 

Though an animal arrives at its f„ll s Effays. 

® pcrhaps “ “»» » iS*pSi 5 

2. Greatnefs ; largenefs. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

r.rtTn h i , £rXt bj ^d C |"."k' in, ° ,he mi " d . as they r„b. 

3 pafs ,h ; 

3. l ne grofs j the majority. 1 s °utb. 

received dodrincs of our mture Adrr^l-^^ Wlth th e 

Change in property, Sough 

flow marches, and its due power alwa-s LI a ° n ’ makc a 


He rais d a figh, fo piteous and profound 

Srsst iX„r a,tcri ' ,hbC ’ 


Lhakefp. King Lear 

S ■ Tic 
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